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Abstract: Robert J. C. Young, in his work Postcolonialism, A Historical Introduction, points out that postcolonial 
studies are often distinguished by unmediated secularism and thus end up excluding the religions that have 
attempted to provide alternative value-systems to those of the West (338). Janet Hoskins, an anthropologist at the 
University of Southern California and one of the West’s foremost experts on Cao Daism, also noticed how religion 
is overlooked by postcolonial theory (“Posthumous Return” 218). At the same time, Dipesh Chakrabarty in 
Provincializing Europe also pointed out that postcolonial theory does not value subaltern resistance that operates 
according to its secular terms (85). Within the context of these observations, we aim to argue that the specific 
ways the Cao Dai adopted, adapted, and ultimately symbolically subverted the colonial discourse are very relevant 
to postcolonial theory. It is thus within the scope of the paper to analyze some of their symbols, visual 
representations, and elements of their philosophy that were adapted into new forms within the processes of 
cultural hybridization and mimicry coined by Homi Bhabha in his seminal work, The Location of Culture. 
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Introduction 

As stated within the abstract, the paper’s aim is twofold. On the one hand, we have in mind the 
observations made by Robert Young, Dipesh Chakrabarty, and Janet Hoskins, so | will try to avoid the 
unmediated secularism mentioned and discuss a different type of subaltern resistance to colonialism. 
This approach would have the effect to further postcolonial discourse into areas previously not given 
sufficient attention. Many publications specializing in postcolonial theory do not focus on spiritual 
movements too much as a category for analyzing anti-colonial resistance processes of hybridization. 
This can be exclusionary towards indigenous spiritual movements such as the Cao Dai and their millions 
of followers whose particular ways of opposing colonialism have not yet been wholly recognized, 
understood, and examined by postcolonial theory. The irony is that this tendency can beseen as 
being tributary to colonial ideology itself. Robert Young argues, when discussing the French colonial 
system, that it was the most secular and progressive of all imperial ideologies to the point of 
assuming (in discourse) the fundamental equality of all human beings and that the French believed that 
however “backward” the colonized people were, all could benefit from the imposition of French 
culture (44). The negative side of this narrative was that the French colonial model did not have the 
slightest respect and sympathy for the indigenous culture, language, and institutions of the people 
being colonized (Young 44). 

Conversely, postcolonial theory often centers on analyzing anti-colonial movements rooted in 
secular ideas that may be familiar to Europeans while giving less attention to non-secular forms of anti- 
colonial resistance. By doing this, we are continuing the cycle of privileging and focusing mainly on 
western modes of subverting the colonial discourse to the detriment of certain indigenous non-western 
forms of resistance. In the particular case of the Cao Dai, the cultural hybridization that Homi Bhabha 
discusses happened on a spiritual level. They adopted and adapted aspects of the colonial discourse and 
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then, later on, used them to subvert the discourse of the colonizers. Cao Dai's strategies of resistance to 
the French empire were thus different from those employed by the Indochinese Communist Party, for 
example. The ICP’s anti-colonial resistance can easily be discussed/explained from a Marxist 
perspective. It is not so in the case of the Cao Dai, who rejected secular materialism from the get-go and 
found both the French colonial ideology of the “mission civilisatrice’” and the secular materialist 
philosophy of the ICP as being imported from the West. They understood that within the context of the 
Indochinese Wars and later on the Vietnam War/Cold War, Vietnam was caught in the middle of a 
struggle between two ideological constructs/narratives, both of European origin. Despite all of this, they 
culturally appropriated and synthesized aspects from both colonial and Marxist discourse, harmonizing 
them within the context of Vietnam’s indigenous spiritual doctrines. Thus, cultural hybridization and 
mimicry processes that occurred in this particular context were unique. A discussion of their 
representations, architectural style, clothing, and philosophy is relevant to understanding how they 
symbolically subverted the colonial discourse. 


Homi Bhabha’s Theory 

Homi Bhabha's Location of Culture is a crucial text for postcolonial studies that discusses the complex 
interactions between colonizers and the colonized. In his view, the colonized may adopt and mimic 
particular aspects of the colonizer’s culture and thus create new forms of culture. He quotes Goethe’s 
suggestion that the possibility of world literature arises from the cultural confusion wrought by terrible 
wars and mutual conflicts and that those nations could not return to their initial ways of being without 
learning foreign ideas and ways they adopted. Previously unrecognized needs emerge from the 
imposition of foreign ideas, cultural representations, and power structures (Bhabha 11). This fact is not 
meant to be an excuse for the crimes of colonialism but is instead necessary for understanding the 
cultural processes taking place in such a context. The mimicry that Bhabha refers to can have both 
negative and positive effects. Negative in the sense that on the one hand, the colonial subject loses to 
some degree contact with “their” own culture, but positive in the sense that the mimicking can also 
subvert the system of the colonizer: 


[Hibridity] displays the necessary deformation and displacement of all sites of discrimination and 
domination. It unsettles the mimetic or narcissistic demands of colonial power but reimplicates its 
identifications in strategies of subversion that turn the gaze of the discriminated back upon the eye of 
power. (Bhabha 112) 


The hybrid object, on the other hand, retains the actual semblance of the authoritative symbol but 
revalues its presence by resisting it as the signifier of Einstellung—after the intervention of difference. It 
is the power of this strange metonymy of presence to so disturb the systematic (and systemic) 
construction of discriminatory knowledges that the cultural, once recognized as the medium of 
authority becomes virtually unrecognizable. (Bhabha 115) 


The states of Indochina—Tonkin in North Vietnam, Annam in central Vietnam, Cochinchina in South 
Vietnam, Cambodia, and Laos—have been French colonies or protectorates starting from the middle 
of the nineteenth century (Windrow 3), while South Vietnam remained under western influence until 
the end of the Vietnam War in 1975 (Hillstrom xi). At the time, many forces opposed colonial rule in 
the country. Most of us are familiar with the communists who fought during the Indochina Wars 
against France or the USA. However, they were not the only ones. Janet Hoskins contrasts the 
communists with the Cao Dai, who were not influenced to such a degree by Marxism. The Cao Dai 
leaders studied in Vietnamese schools rather than in French schools (where many Indochinese 
communist leaders studied and picked up on communist ideas). Janet Hoskins argues that because of 
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this, Cao Dai leaders preferred to reconcile Asian philosophical tradition with European modernity 
rather than adopt another foreign ideology (“Syncretism” 53). It is in this climate that the Cao Dai 
religion was born, and it is here where we need to discuss the concept of hybridity. 

The Cao Dai is one of the world’s relatively new religious movements. The name of the movement is 
Dai Dao Tam Kz Pho D6 (“The Great Faith for the Third Universal Redemption”). What makes this faith 
unique is, on the one hand, the colonial context in which it emerged in 1926 and, on the other hand, its 
manifest ambitious religious project of unifying all the world’s religions into one universal religion. | 
would also argue that in the particular case of Vietnam, we can discuss hybridity in the plural as there 
was not a single hybridization process but multiple overlapping ones. Before the Europeans arrived in 
the area, the country had periods in which it was under the domination of the Chinese empire. 

Moreover, similarly to the westerners that brought Christian culture to the area and forced it on the 
population, the Chinese brought Confucianism and sought to instill those values in the natives (and 
encountered similar fierce resistance from them) (Miyakawa 31). However, by the time Europeans 
arrived, Confucianism was established and coexisted along with Buddhism and Taoism in the area, 
forming the community of the three faiths or “tam gido” (Tran 133). When one travels to Southeast 
Asia, one would be surprised to see followers who frequent temples or places of worship that belong 
to various faiths or philosophies simultaneously. One could be a Buddhist, Taoist, and Confucianist 
simultaneously in various degrees, with some individuals leaning more to the Buddhist aspect, or the 
Taoist, or the Confucianist one. Thus, when discussing hybridity in an East Asian or Southeast Asian 
context, we need to understand that from the very beginning, even before the European colonizers 
arrived, the local culture had already undergone processes of hybridization. Therefore, as Homi 
Bhabha argues, the claims to culture's innate originality or purity are invalid. 


The Subversive Hybridity 


Figure 1: Cao Dai painting of sages on a Dragon Boat with the Divine Eye watching from above 
(Photo: Personal Archive) 


In the image above, we can observe a piece of East Asian art in which some classic symbols are 
employed. Eberhard argues that in Asian culture, clouds, for example, are symbols of celestial mobility 
because many gods and immortals are imagined as using clouds to travel. Scrolling clouds predict the 
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arrival of divinities. In our case, divinities are portrayed as arriving in a Dragon Boat circled by cranes. 
The crane is an East Asian symbol of longevity, wisdom, peace, noble character, and loyalty (Eberhard 
86), and many people in this region still believe that a crane carries a deceased person's soul to the 
afterlife. The circling of cranes above associates these characteristics with the boat’s occupants. 

However, upon a closer inspection of our noble and peaceful traveling companions, we find 
Confucius, the Buddha, Lao Tzu, and Jesus of Nazareth because, as mentioned before, the goal of Cao 
Dai is uniting different spiritual traditions into a universal one. Above, the Divine Left Eye of God is 
watching the scene. In Cao Dai’s worldview, all of them are children of the Jade Emperor (Duc Cao Dai), 
and thus, literally, sons of God. However, we should not confound this representation of the Divine Eye 
with those employed in the West, like the one found on the dollar bill or the one used by Freemasons. In 
fact, the Cao Dai leaders make a clear distinction between the two, as Do Van Ly points out: 


The Vietnamese and the Americans are the two peoples who worship under the sign of the eye. We 
have it in our temples, you have it on a sacred object in your society—the dollar bill. Yours is the right 
eye. Ours is the left eye. The left eye is closer to the heart. It is connected to morality, tradition and 
ethics. The right eye is closer to the brain. It is connected to technology, industry and development. 
America has given the idea of democracy to the world, but they have lost the ethical dimension. One 
day there will be a people that will develop that ideal of democracy and bring it back to the world with 
its original ethics. These people will be the Vietnamese. (Ly qtd. in Hoskins, “Diaspora” 73) 


So we see how their representation of the Divine Eye directly opposes the materialist worldview 
associated with western civilization, especially in its most visible manifestation at the time: colonialism. 
The Divine Eye employed by the Cao Dai is re-semantized as an anti-colonial symbol. As Janet Hoskins 
argues, looking at God through the left eye reclaims the positive righteous perspective of Asian wisdom 
over the limited right-eyed perspective of colonialism (“Syncretism” 51). When the Cao Dai employ a 
symbol similar to the one westerners use and place it at the core of their symbolic depictions, with the 
complete opposite symbolic valence, we can speak of symbolic hybridization, one that is particularly 
subversive since it represents a rejection of western materialist values associated with colonial 
exploitation. As to where we can observe representations of this anti-colonial symbol in Cao Dai 
theology, the answer is: ‘everywhere’—in their temples, their artwork, on priestly clothes, flags, and 
holy books. The Cao Dai logo carries an explicit anti-colonial message on behalf of the exploited 
natives. The Cao Dai flag includes the Divine Eye and the yellow alms bowl symbolizing Mahayana 
Buddhism, a blue feather duster symbolizing Taoism, and a Red book symbolizing Confucianism. These 
are the three major faiths in the area united under one banner. 

In one of my interviews with Reverend Tran Canh, the Cao Dai missionary leader in Green Grove, 
California, he revealed to me that the Cao Dai did not initially start as an anti-colonial movement. 
However, it quickly became one when the French arrested the Cao Dai leader, Ho Phap Pham Cong Tac, 
whom they exiled and imprisoned in Madagascar. One of the reasons he was exiled was the French 
fear explicitly manifested, namely that: “This person threatens to be another Gandhi” (Hoskins, “A 
Posthumous Return” 217). 

After the event, the French colonial government closed all Cao Da temples, invaded the Tay 
Ninh Holy See, and turned it into a garage for parking vehicles. Only after this event took place did the 
members of the faith start to espouse more direct anti-colonial ideas. The French comparison with 
Gandhi is very well-founded as well. In his work, Robert Young notices how Gandhi's thinking was 
inherently anti-systematic and operated as a kind of radical cultural eclecticism. Although he opposed 
western modernity, he was influenced by specific western ideas combined with aspects from Hinduism, 
Buddhism, Christianity, Jainism, and even Islam. The result was an anti-systematic syncretism that broke 
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down the institutional reification of individual religions (Young 372). This aspect is highly similar to how 
the Cao Dai shaped their own brand of anti-colonial resistance in a particular Southeast Asian context. 

The particular ways Cao Dai integrated Christian elements and how they used those elements to 
subvert colonial rule further confirms the importance of Homi Bhabha’s concepts of hybridity and 
mimicry. After the exile of the Cao Dai leader, we know many followers did not focus on the same 
aspects of Jesus’ life that the colonialists did but instead gave him a revolutionary bent. 

Was not Jesus also an “oriental” colonial subject living in a land under the domination of a European 
empire based in Rome? Was not Jesus detained for rebelling against colonial rule and vied for a form of 
independence outside imperial dominion when he proclaimed himself “The King of the Jews”? (Hoskins, 
“Posthumous” 51). 

Thus, while the French attempted to use the image of Jesus in their “civilizing mission” to convert 
the natives to European Christianity, the Cao Dai converted Jesus himself to a Vietnamese freedom 
fighter for independence from colonial oppression based on information found in the very same holy 
book the French insisted on being present in all schools throughout Vietnam. This approach is 
particularly genius because now the colonizer disseminates a book interpreted by the colonized as 
incorporating an anti-colonial narrative. The Cao Dai focused on an alternative interpretation of the 
figure of Jesus. Moreover, Jesus Christ was not the only historical figure to receive such treatment. 
Another famous one would be Jeanne D'Arc. They used her image as a French hero that fought to 
expel foreign invaders from France. Jean Jacques Rousseau is also regarded by Janet Hoskins as one 
of the faith’s “spiritual advisers” (“Jesus, Lenin and Victor Hugo” n.p.) for the Cao Dai also pointed out 
that the French ideals of Liberty, Equality, and Fraternity were great ideas in themselves; the only 
problem is that they applied only to the metropolis, not the colonies on the periphery. Thus, we see 
how the colonized adopted but most importantly adapted in their worldview aspects of the colonizer’s 
culture with the explicit aim to subvert the colonial discourse. Images of Jesus Christ thus made their 
appearance in temples belonging to the faith alongside other Asian sages. 


Figure 2: The Cao Dai Pantheon Bas-Relief 
(Photo: Personal Archive) 


Within the ceramic bas-relief depicted in Figure 2, we can observe, from left to right: Kuan Yin (the 
Goddess of Mercy), Lao Tzu, Buddha Sakyamuni, Confucius, Guan Yu (the God of War) while vertically 
moving downwards starting with the Buddha we have Li Bai (the God of Poetry), Jesus Christ and Jiang 
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Ziya (a Chinese noble who helped the local king to overthrow the Shang Dynasty in ancient China). 
When interpreting the bas-relief, we should avoid making the mistake of interpreting Jesus Christ’s 
somewhat central positioning within the bas-relief as equating with the equal importance of Jesus 
within this faith. The most important is the Buddha, as he is depicted higher than the other sages, with 
the next level of importance being Lao Tzu and Confucius. On a lower level still, we have the Goddess 
of Mercy and the God of War. After all of these, we find Jesus who would be higher in status only to 
Jiang Ziya. Finally, as we see, Jesus is represented in traditional Roman Catholic fashion with his hand 
pointing towards the heart known as Sacratissimum Cor lesu (Most Sacred Heart of Jesus), seen by the 
Catholics as a symbol of God’s love for humanity. Jeremy Jammes interprets the process through which 
Jesus Christ is appropriated within the Cao Dai pantheon as “Vietnamization” (205), which is also a 
form of hybridization if we have in mind Bhabha’s Location of Culture. 


Figure 3: The Tay Ninh Mural representing the three saints of Cao Dai 
(Photo: Personal Archive) 


The mural in Figure 3 is to be found within the Tay Ninh Holy See in Vietnam. It depicts the 
Romantic novelist and writer Victor Hugo alongside Sun Yat-Sen and the Vietnamese poet and prophet 
Nguyen Binh Khiem. The noble idea of a symbolic unity between cultures, bound by common respect 
of love and justice principles, is the ideal to which Cao Dai followers must aspire. 

The Cao Dai worship Victor Hugo as a saint, and their leader is believed to have communicated with 
the writer in a spiritist séance. However, why did this occur? How did a Romantic novelist become a 
saint? More importantly to our discussion, how is his image subversive to the colonial discourse? First 
of all, the author opposed Napoleon III and the conquest of Indochina, for which he was himself exiled 
from France. Secondly, he was by far the most widely read author in Indochina at the time. As Victor 
Hugo writes in Les Misérables: 


So long as there shall exist, by virtue of law and custom, decrees of damnation pronounced by society, 
artificially creating hells amid the civilization of earth, and adding the element of human fate to divine 
destiny; so long as the three great problems of the century—the degradation of man through 
pauperism, the corruption of woman through hunger, the crippling of children through lack of light— 
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are unsolved; so long as social asphyxia is possible in any part of the world;—in other words, and with 
a still wider significance, so long as ignorance and poverty exist on earth, books of the nature of Les 
Misérables cannot fail to be of use. (n.p)* 


| don't know whether it will be read by everyone, but it is meant for everyone. It addresses England as 
well as Spain, Italy as well as France, Germany as well as Ireland, the republics that harbour slaves as 
well as empires that have serfs. Social problems go beyond frontiers. Humankind's wounds, those huge 
sores that litter the world, do not stop at the blue and red lines drawn on maps. Wherever men go in 
ignorance or despair, wherever women sell themselves for bread, wherever children lack a book to learn 
from or a warm hearth, Les Miserables knocks at the door and says, “Open up, | am here for you.” (n.p.)° 


Hugo was probably not aware, but his novel and message reached far beyond Western Europe. It is 
impossible to overestimate the impact such ideas and words had in colonial Indochina, where they were 
rightfully interpreted as a criticism of empire building. In her Theory of Adaptation, Linda Hutcheon 
mentions that adaptations can lead to hybrid works (151). In our case, we have the image and ideas of a 
French author. Such hybridization did not occur only in painting the mural but also in literature. Tess Do 
shows how the work Les Misérables, besides the tens of thousands of copies sold, was also indigenized 
through rewriting. She gives the example of the Vietnamese author HO-Biéu-Chanh who rewrote the 
novel by transposing it into a Vietnamese context with Vietnamese characters/themes under the title 
Ngon Co Gio Bua (Blades of Grass in the Wind). In this rewritten novel, Catholic love exemplified by 
Father Myriel is replaced by the Buddhist virtues of compassion, tolerance, and opposition to the 
three vices (Greed, Anger, Ignorance) exemplified in the Monk Chanh-Tam. The advocacy for the 
republican ideal and anti-royalist revolution embodied by Colonel Pontmercy is turned into the 
character of Vwong-Thé-Hung, who incorporates the ideals of the hero figure who possesses moral 
righteousness and is a defender of the weak. Jean Valjean becomes Lé-Van-D6o, a character who, like his 
French counterpart, also exemplifies the opposition to injustice and oppression (Do 20). 

In politics, the novel also exercised influence in Vietnam as Peter Zinoman quotes Vietnamese 
Communist Party General Secretary Nguyén-Van-Linh, who argued that Les Misérables was the book 
that pointed him towards communism, rather than Karl Marx's Das Kapital (21). 

Finally, Hugo was a known practitioner of spiritism and a reader of Vietnamese poetry, which 
further boosted his popularity in a country where spiritist religions abound and thus was seen as 
revealing the intersection of Eastern and Western traditions (Hoskins, “The Divine Eye” 83). He was 
also a vegetarian, and in 1835, Hugo was told in a séance that he would be “resurrected” in the 
twentieth century as part of a new universal religion that unites Asian spirituality with western 
technological power (Chambers 25). 

What attracted the Cao Dai to Hugo was precisely his anti-colonial stance. The Vietnamese found a 
western figure that supported their cause, and he is thus seen as a foreign ambassador to the faith. 
The image depicts what the Cao Dai call “The Third Alliance between God and Man,” the birth of the 
religion that would unite the message of all earlier faiths and cultures, placing them on an equal 
footing, mutually respectful of each other, in a framework that in the twenty-first century we would 
call multicultural. It is worth noting that the Vietnamese imagined such a multicultural framework 100 
years before we made efforts in Europe to work towards similar inclusive ideals. What they achieved in 
this process was devising the blueprint for a multicultural society before Europeans considered similar 
ideas worthwhile (after experiencing two World Wars). 


* https://www.sparknotes.com/lit/lesmis/full-text/preface/ 
* https://www.goodreads.com/quotes/7715840-i-don-t-know-whether-it-will-be-read-by-everyone 
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Unfortunately, the day-to-day reality of colonial Indochina was much different from the mural’s 
ideal. However, that was precisely the point of the representation. The ideal image rendering high 
aspirations was inevitably contrasted with the reality everyone was aware of: the natives were 
exploited and forced to work on colonial rubber plantations, being denied fundamental rights in their 
land by an oppressive colonial regime. The mural did not hide reality; it highlighted it through contrast 
precisely because the French regime was falling short of any high ideals, exposing the “civilizing 
mission” as an excuse for the material exploitation of the indigenous people. The representation also 
allowed the Cao Dai to occupy the moral high ground vis-a-vis the colonial regime in a similar manner 
Gandhi managed to do in India. 

Another exciting aspect of the faith is that its hierarchical structure was also inspired by the one 
employed by the Catholic Church. The Cao Dai had a Pope as well as the other similar ranks. However, 
in this particular version of the Catholic hierarchy, they have instituted an aspect that was somewhat 
rare at the time: gender equality. The followers believe that the male God (The Jade Emperor) and his 
female equivalent, the Mother Goddess, revealed in séances that male and female followers should 
have equal status within the faith. As a result, women can serve as priests, bishops, archbishops, or 
cardinals within the religious hierarchy. Again, we see an instance in which the natives adopt and adapt 
an aspect of the colonizer’s culture. They are subverting the traditional hierarchical structure employed 
by the Catholic Church by adding what we would now call progressive elements. Even more interesting 
is the presence of the Goddess of Mercy (Kwan Yin) within the pantheon of the Cao Dai. In Buddhist 
scripture, she is depicted as changing her gender throughout her life from female to male. For this 
reason, Cathryn Bailey considers her a point of identification for trans people in her article “The 
Feminist Potential of the Trans Bodhisattva” (178-196). The Cao Dai are also vegetarians, are 
prohibited from living a luxurious life, drinking alcohol, lying, and committing lewd acts (“The New 
Canonical Codes”). 
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Figure 4: Tay Ninh Holy See — Vietnam 
(Photo: Personal Archive) 


They have also adopted similar priestly hats in their attire and built the Tay Ninh Holy See through 
an architectural hybridization process that combines a Catholic Church’s elements with a Buddhist 
pagoda and Islamic Mosque [Figure 4]. In her Stanford lecture entitled “Jesus, Lenin, and Victor Hugo,” 
Hoskins states that “the cathedral front is just a front” (min. 6). She employs this having in mind the 
English idiom “to serve as a front for someone or something” meaning "to serve as the public contact 
or public” face “for someone or something, to seem reputable in order to hide underhanded 
activities—(We would say subversive).” During the colonial era, many indigenous religious movements 
were banned because they were considered too political, and indeed, in the end, the same happened 
to the Cao Dai because the French authorities accused them of being “communism masquerading as a 
religion” (Thompson 474). While we cannot say that they were masquerading since they genuinely 
believe, even to this day when the French are gone, in the creation of their universal doctrine of 
tolerance, it is noteworthy to point out that designing the front of the temple as a Catholic cathedral 
did manage to make the movement more palatable to the colonial authorities, at least for some time. 
In this sense, we observe the Cao Dai reworking elements belonging to the colonizer’s culture to create 
a safe space to practice a wide variety of beliefs, some of which were explicitly forbidden. They were 
adopting yet at the same time subverting the colonial discourse of power. We must understand that 
the symbolic structure of the temple is of such nature that the most important religious rituals took 
place in the Asian section of the Holy See rather than in the first chambers that most resemble a 
Catholic cathedral. Janet Hoskins mentions in her Stanford lecture that the structure implies a series of 
ascending levels, the front being the least sacred part of the cathedral. The most sacred part is actually 
at the back, where the chamber dedicated to spirit séances is located (min. 4). Many other aspects can 
be discussed concerning the faith. However, these are the most relevant visual elements. 


Conclusions 
The present paper has had, and | believe, managed to achieve two different goals. On the one hand, | 
wanted to review some of the main reasons we often overlook non-western modes of resistance within 
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the postcolonial discourse and why this tendency is tributary to colonialism itself. On the other hand, | 
offered a practical example of different visually subversive tactics in a non-secular context by attempting 
a symbolic analysis of visual representations employed by the Cao Dai in their struggle against 
colonialism. In conclusion, we can argue that Homi Bhabha’s definition of hybridity and mimicry played a 
significant role in the emergence of Caodaism, the adoption of certain artistic, cultural and spiritual 
aspects but most relevantly in the adaptation and employment of these features to subvert the colonial 
discourse. 
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